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Tus desire of knowledge, however, commenda- 
bl«ein itself, may be indulged ta the neglect of 
shor duties. The proper labor and cuitivation 
{the mind are not confined to an extensive and 
aceurate acquaintance with the abstract and 
piysical scsenes, oF with the outward laws and 
phenomena of nature. He who suffers his thoughts 
to be chiefly engrossed by objects of this kind 
nay indeed. amass a great deal of what is called 
knowledge, but at the same time, so far as relates 
ty the grand end of his being, he may be a very 
vain and ignorant man. Hence, noderation is 
necessary in the pursuit of knowledce. We should 
be assured that the time and attention thus be- 


S11 ee 
owed are uot thrown away to the prejucic: # 
jsound literary qualifications and unexceptionable 


| moral character. 


hizher concerns, or of more useful and necessary 
necupations. To satisfy ourselves on this point, 


*e 


which is appropriate to our callings and cir- 
cumstances in life, from that which is of a more 
diffuse and general character. “The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear witlr hearing.” 
Tiere is no end to the labors of research, or to 
the objects of curiosity. The latter are continu- 
ally springing upon every side, and inviting us to 
trllow them; and if they be innocent and unex- 
ceptionadle in themselves; if they constitute 
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| prove to mer seiolists, hav 
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should .distinzuish with care that which is! important and indispensable condition. 
practical from that which is speculative ; that | are greatly mistaken if this system of teaching h 
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¢ of Inte advanced a Hurnishes of the unativeted zeal and piety of the 
send A ’ thiciful theor? on literary. moral! write : ete ated : 
great deal of fanciful on on literary, moral} w viter, but with the vivacity, clearness and ¢ 
and other subjects; and this, we have reason to} of his style. 

fear, hay pot contributed to the substantial benefit | against the vice 
of many, especially among the young. 


recs 
As a strong and earnest protest 
8 aud inconsistencies of the ase rn 
Intel-! which the author lived: as a powertul argument 
lectual food of this description is very hurtful to! and persuasive to a life of sel&denial, an 


- » And as an 
some minds, and for this reason we would guard | exhibit of the bold and uncomp 


romesing character ot 
our readers against the arts of itinerant lecturers | eatly Friends, we recommend thas work to 


the 


who from interested motives, are continually pre-| attention of our Friends generally. We think it 


senting something in the shape of novelty to| ought to have a place in every Friend’s family 


| ew York, and 
: io ‘ e . . . . , ’ 7 . 
the times. We would aot indulge in indiscrimi-|T- E. Chapman, No. 74 North Fourth street 
a : hile : 
nate censure. We are free toadmit that much | Philadelphia. 
useful information may be acquired by means of ( ata tb 
j ‘< A 7 G °*3 : SR 1) Boox or Knew 
public lectures, when delivered by persons of | 7?™S*: Reaven, snip Boos ov KnewLener ; wits 
: EXERCISES OF SPELLING AND DEFINING, INTEN! 
FOR THE 


gratify the morbid and overstrained curiosity of | For sale by Baker, Crane, & Day, N 


—_ ee 


ecsshiigiin aie oat aah te USE or SCHOOLS, AND FOR PRIVATE 1N- 

ne latter We regavd as at | STRUCTION, 84 Joun Comny. 

But we ; 
| 4 copy of the above work has been placed in 

as | td, 5 hel Whe i 

aah Samemerebel tebe etn dletee. oth A . |Our hands for examination. We Rave looked int 

acvenerarcG inte alk aouse, and i some IN | ++ carefully id } } | le : 

‘ ‘ < , r rT » rath, ot 
jstances been productive of pernicious conse | . wuene om MgNIY' prewwed both with it 
quences to the young well t “| cemen and execution. The author is well known 
ences e you as we ; eTsons nie 
quences FOS s 25, CN BS LO PCTIONS OF | . og shilfal purveyor in this department of liters- 
5 ture, and we do not think that the present trea 
We would ap | w} 
peal to those who have given much time and 
attention to entertainment of this nature 


the literary advantages 


riper age. If we are not Fight in this opinion, we 
are Willing to stand corrected. . . 

§ uch he has provided will, by any means, dimin- 
os wthina’® 2 . 
lish his former reputation.. To commutnicat> a 


whether - sh: 
ag ? a5 | knowledge of facts and. of things to the young, 
" } . tL < v , ar - . 5 z 
ich they Nave aerivec | while they 


\ from this popular method of i 7 ni 
Ppopua f inculcation are not | and Kiana 





are growmeg familiar with the forms 
s of wortls, ¢ppears to be the leading o!~ 


; : s iedite. Chee : a 

some portion of the Great Creator’s works ; if they | counterbalanced by a restless and dissipated state ject of this work. In this respect. a i] 

“y* . = sb YHe i > | F : 4 : “o . . | me ils espe as Wt win 
exhibit some beautiful and striking specimen of) of mind that disqualifies them in some decree for ae . or 

He ; : ar be it from us to lay a a ee |the judicious choice and arrangement of the con- 
infinite skill and wisdom, far be it from us ¥ |the regular duties of life, which indisposes them | tents, the author bas, in our “ inion well 

ae f “a - 7 F 7 3 ; . ii ee « UW, ft ul so fe Silce- 

absolute prohibitions on any in the gratification of | to habits of serious reflection and of self | ; : 


s» elegant and rational a taste as that which leads 
them to the study and admiration of these things. 
Rut when we suffer our minds to be too much 
occupied in this way, especially when we follow 
with creediness after that whiclr is merely specu. 
fative; when we are not sufficiently careful to be- 
stow our preference and chief attention upon those 
things that lie immediately in our path, and 
which are best adapted to render us useful in that 
peculiar sphere of action in which Divine wisdom 
kas placed us, we shall find that we are no great 
gainers in the end by the vigor and activity of our 
pursuits, or by the extent and multiplicity of our 
attainments. On the contrary, we may have 
reason to exclaim with one formerly, who was 
regarded as a prodigy of learning, and,at the same 
time, as an amiable and pious man, but who, when 
he had taken aretrospect of his past life, busily em- 
ployed as it had been in encompassing almost the 
whole circle of human knowledge, cried out: “I 
have spent all my time and pains in laboriously 
doing nothing!” 

It must be acknowledged that some who have 
aspired to the character of philosophers, but who, 
sf their pretensions were fairly tested, would 


inquiry | 
Without which they are strangers toa 
knowledze more useful and necessary than any 
other—the knowledge of themselves. We fear 
that among the young, impressions have been made 
through the medium of public lectures that have 
had a tendency to counteract the effects of sound 
early training and which it will be difficult for 
them to overcome in future lif. 
hints, we leave the matter to the consideration of 
our readers. 





It will. no doubt be @ satisfaction to many of 
our readers to learn that a new and cheap edition 
of Penn’s “ No Cross, No Crown,” has made its 
appearance, a copy of whicu has been kindly 
sent to us by Baker, Crane & Day, of New York, 
publishers. Of the meritsof a work so well known 
and appreciated by our Socicty, it is unnecessary 
to speak. Its reprint at the present time, and in 
so cheap a form, is matter of congratulation, as 
but a few copies of the old edition remain, and 
these are to be obtained only at a high price. In 
looking over the work, and refreshing our memo- 
ry with its lively and instructive contents, we 
were struck not only with the evidences which it 


species of | , 


With these } 


ceeded, that we regard this little production a 
aluable acqnisition to the number of  sehou! 
books already furnished for facilitating the task ot 
pudlic and private instruction. See advertisement 
in another column. [t may be had of T. E. Char- 
man, 74 North Fourth street. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
RICHARD RE¥NOLDs. 


Richard Reynolds of Bristolin England was a 
member of the Society of Friends. He was 4 
man of unaffected piety and humility, and distin- 
guished for his active benevolence. Being pos- 
sessed of great wealth, h» was earhestly and reli- 
giously concerned to approve himself a faithtul 
steward of the talent thus bestowed upon him and 
few persons, it is believed, have diseharged their 
trust with more zeal, pradence and disinterestec- 
ness, than he did. Weare acquainted with few d: - 
tails of his personal history, beyond those which 
are to be found in the records of his acts: but 
these constitute a noble and striking monument to 
his praise asa man and a christian. The foliow- 
ing anecdotes and particulars which we have 
gleaned from a brief memoir of his life§ will, it 
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presumed, be interesting to some of our readers, | bound to his benevolence, as he had correspon- | eous ; verily, there is-a God that judgeth in the 
ax illnstrative of his beneficence, and of the unas- dents in raha oe ae ee ae | earth.” 
: a aes 'who sought for cases of distress in their re . 
suming modesty of his character. May they be * neighborhoods, and recommended them to his as {Sin Watrer Ratescn’s Letren to ins Wire, 
means of stimulating others, whoare blessed with | sistance. Not content with such abundant gifts 
‘annually, he purchased twoestates in Monmouth-| ; 
* When the first subscription was opened to re- shire, which 8 a ae aged eae oun eae * ‘in fgg gn oy bee 
wr ; eal city; an e have | :; - s 

i ve the distress in Germany, he made many ju-|Of certain charities in this vee i = |to you, that you may keep when I am dead: and 
Jicious observations and inquiries as to the nature | heard that he bestowed in acts of benevolence in avr cometh en vereue seems 6 Gham len 
of the distress, and the best mode of distribution, |his time, upwards of two hundred thousand taro one vm oh ar ol eed 
which served as valuable hints to the Committee! pounds. The active benevolence of his pursuits yeu omens décor Ben: "let them go to ane rave 
in Lenton. He then modestly subscribed a mod-|seems to have given that ruddy, healthy, and | with me ond be henieal in the i. and i 
erate sum with his name: but shortly after, the | cheerful appearance to bis countenence, wanen | that it is not the will of God that I shall see you 
Committee received a blank letter, having the! indicated peace within. He lived to a late period | : a Deneuntinn sbtheaiiee’ J rn 
post mark of Bristol, and enclosing a Bank of En- Of life, enjoying great good health, loved, honored with alae aaa First I caleae all 
vland bill for Five Hundred Pounds. jand venerated by all around him; and sunk at the thanks whi h my h rt nceive, ¥ 
; “He made it his constant practice from religious | last, as his best friends could wish, with = , ; d = ; ve "f eeaae acl aon cee 
principle, annually to spend the whole of his in-|pang or a struggle—relying, in his parting mo- | WOrds expreee, lor your many travails and cares 


AFTER His CONDEMNATION. 
similar advantazes, “to go and do likewise.” 





° | thee "oO - > . a 
come. What his moderate domestic establishment | ments, upon the cheering promises of redeeming meade ae ee = i? 
ispos “in subscripti love.” S ) ssited, } y de ap . 
did not require, he disposed of in. subse riptions | ; ‘ bia i but pay it I never shall in this world Second] v 
ions f i ‘hatever was useft He died the 10th of 9th month, 1816. pay ver - Se vy 
eo ae ae Saas ei sinalene a 3 ’ I beseech you for the love vou bear me living, that 
to society, as Well as TO lesse Ss . vs , 


S : Se C2 nae ere mmere ce seem acenmaes you do not hide vourself many days ; but by your 
afflicted, without regard to names, sects, or parties. sien 6 Sd Cleat Sa Pina tteeins Makin aii travails seek to help my miserable fortunes, anc 
\t one particular time, he wrote to a friend in Se eee slog | the right of your poor child; your mourning can- 
London, acquainting him that he had not, that | lected the following beautiful and pathetic letter; | not avail me, who am bat dust. Thirdly, you 
year, spent the whole of his ea See ns addressed by Sir Walter Raleigh to his wife, a short | shall understand that my lands were conveyed 
o} . » i wy TIE “ase S ‘ o s : : | ; ic . ala i : - 
a : - aoe - ial Sanaa time previous to his execution. The character of | a FIDE) to my child, “ ae W . drawn 
Se se 7, a ti acaiiadlld - ait Miia 4 ef at Midsummer was a twelvemonth, as divers can 
His friend communicated to him the distressing | this ¢ on ” nt aan we -* Un - most a witness; and I trust my blood will quench their 
situation “ ee eae Deda... readt oe h menta — J and enaowments | malice, who desired my slaughter, that they will 
fined ina certain prison for os % a a 1d he has had few equals. His range of knowledge | not seek to kill you and yours with extreme pove 
this humane and gies ae ae 1 “ofl was very extensive. He was the boast and orna-| erty. To what friend to direct you I know not; 
hoe enema che the el tent ofthe tenn which he Hive Bol afr ll mine have et me inthe ie ee of 
ee Se “en ; ~ bs st sorry am I that being surprised by deat 
angie Meme > onene ison (tive, and enterprising, remarkable for his zeal and | “*0* : = ) ’ 
its miserable te — He opened the ae 4 i oa F ' C | for his skill and jude-|°2” eave You no better estate ; God hath prevented 
doors, proclaimed deliverance to the captives, and | fide my oo = country, and for hig skill and Judg-| . 1) my determinations, that great God which 
lt the oppressed go free. ment in civil matters, he nevertheless fell a prey | worketh all in all. If you can live free from want, 
In the year 1795, he addressed a letter to some | tothe envy and violence of faction, and to the re-|care for no more; for the rest is but a vanity. 
i" eee See the ee sentment of a vicious and tyrannical court. For re God, See ad ve es 
UPOR Tis MAG, DY Ve GumreEees Gi tae . . . : . nd true, everlasting and endless comfort: when 
2 2 ;. . « y years s e% 5 e ° 
ty, and desiring that they would draw upon him|'™@y years prior to his condemnation and death, you have travelled, and wearied yourselt with all 
tor such suin as they might think proper. They |he was closely immured in the tower, under a) sorts of worldly cogitations, you shall sit down by 
complied with his request, and drew, in a very | charge of high treason, a crime of which he ap-j sorrow in the end. Teach your son also to serve 
a! ort) time, to the extent ot Eleven Thousand | nears to have been entirely innocent. During and tear God, whilst he is young, that the fear of 
Pounds. It appeared, how ever, that they this long confinement, he wee subject to a rigid God may grow up in him; then will God be an 
had not yet taken due measure of his liberality :\ ~~ rete . and toeverv kind of personal | /usband to you, and a father to him; an husband 
for, in the course of a few months, he again wrote, | SS = nn ee ee ee and a father, that can never be taken from you. 
stating, that his mind was not easy, and his coffers! indignity ; until, at length, he who had been the Dear wife, I beseech you, for my soul’s sake, pay 
were stil too full. In consequence of which they, favorite of princes, and the admiration and pride | aJ] poor men. When I am dead, no doubt you 
drew for Nine Thousand ee eek — jof courts, became weary of Tife, and was fain to} will be much sought unto ; for the world thinks ] 
, A “— ang ae aid | submit for relief to the axe of the executioner. In | = a ~_ a care of nae “ Se ee 
puan. Aner ne Bee give —— Joo © | . ‘ ~hi thie of men; for no greater misery can befal you in this 
‘When he is old enough, I will teach him to} contemplating the me lancholy history of this great life, than to become a prey unto the world, and 
name and thank his Benefactor!” * Stop,’ said the| man, while we cannot restrain our tears of pity, we ser 40: bee despised. As for me, I am no more 
good man, * thou art mistaken—we do not thank | are almost imvoluntarity led to exclaim with Solo- yours, nor you mine: death has cut us asunder : 
the a - ean 1 een high-| mon, “ Vanity of vanity ; all is vanity and vexa-| and God hath divided me from the world, and you 
“ry and thi M who giveth both the clouds. coal : : , ild, for hi 
er, and thank oO give tion of spirit.” But, onthe other hand, when we | {fom me. Remember your poor child, for his 
and the rain. alt ; ; . : father’s sake, who loved you in his happiest es- 
So far was he from being inflated with the] reflect on bis manly fortitude ; onthe magnanim- tate. Isued for my life, but (God knows) it was for 
pride of wealth, that he spoke the genuine senti-|ity and courage with which he meets death in one | yoy and yours that I desired it; for know it, my 
ments ot his heart, when he said toa Friend who| of his most terrific forms, when we remark the dear wife, your child is the child ofa true man, 
> i a g f is ss. ¢ , 2 *- - . . e ° > : : 
— d to ir an : se “ “eo le nd arent exquisite fondness and tenderness with which he} who in his ie “* ean eo nee and = 
ae eS ee ee eee + ea lina a misshapenand ugly forms. I cannot write much ; 
but the man in the parable, who had but one | fF the last time addresses his wife who had Ged knows how hardly! steal this time, when all 
talent, was aceountable ; and for the talent that 1| proved herself the worthy partner of such a man, | |, asleep ; and it is also time for me to separate 
possess, humble as it is, Tam also accountable to! our regret for his fate is superseded by a higher | my thoughts fromthe world. Beg my dead body, 
the gr at Lornof Ant. _ _|feeling, and our sympathy is lost in admiration. | which living was denied you; and either lay it 
~ ere saints ge i. . oo ea . . ye ; 3 . ns athe 
‘1 Vo atte ae rh oe Pn aaa t ae While we mourn overthe cruelty of his enemies, | in Sherburne, r. in Exeter i aed a . 
SS ee ee ee oe ees » £ ee -jand mother. I can say no more ; time and ‘death 
now but himself knew how much he distributed. 494 blush for human degradation, ae be hold, » hesli en away. The everlasting God, powerful, 
“We have witnessed,” says the Editor of the|the conduct of the sufferer himself, that which infinite fand inscrutible, God Almighty, who 1s 
Bristol Mirror, * more than once five hundred! more than reconciles us to our species. We are Goodness itself, the Trur Licut and Lire, keep 
guineas vee c 7 > Om eee “ a +) forced to conclude that for such noble and intrepid you and yours,and have mercy upon me, and for- 
ere & ere * same repeate , : — ; ; : AR . . ‘ . : 
dvst name of * A Fuurxn,’ and various other un- - | glorious kingdom. My dear wife, farewell ; bless 
distin cuished siznatures ; indeed in one year (the the future ; and however unable we may be to in- my boy pray for me, and let my true God hold 
vear of scarcity) we are assured that he bestowed terpret many of the eventsand sufferings of human vee both ‘n his arms. 
twenty thousand pounds in charity 


y: we do not life, we are nevertheless constrained to acknowl- |” Yours that was, but not now my own, 
doubt it, for there appeared neither limit nor, “Waseen Rusen® 




















edge that, “ Verily, there isa reward for the right- 
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Or tre Mortaty Meetine or Frienps or Patt- 
ADELPHIA, TO ITS Mempers. 


Jt is known to most of our readers that a concern 
for the more faithful fulfilment of our testimony 
to public Divine Worship, has, for the last few 
rontha, especially engaged the attention of this 
Meeting. A large Committee appointed on the 
sudject, have felt it right to make a general visit 
to the families and individual members composing 
it, and this labor having been nearly completed, 
it is believed that benefit may arise from leaving 
avine views on the subject in a manner which ad- 
nuts of more deliberate examination. 

The principles upon which institutions and es- 
tablished practices are based, are generally better 
understood by a reference to the circumstances 
under which they took their rise ; and a brief re- 
view of the origin of this practice in our religious 
Suciety may not be unprofitable. 

Atter detaching themselves from the corrupt 
svstems of the times, and proclaiming tothe world 
the fundamental doctrine, THAT MAN’s TRUE TEA- 
CHER IS WITHIN HIM—our predecessors found them- 
solves under the necessity of evidencing their 
faith in the simplicity and spirituality of Divine 
Worship, by publicly assembling together. 

Although no doubt aware that true worship 
can alone be performed in the sincerity of the 
heart, and that it is not confined to time or place, 
or external condition, they did not forget that 
they were still clothed with humility, and needed 
such outward assistance as their social natures 
called for. 

And this testimony to public worship, which 
with too many has become a dead form, soon rose 
in their minds to be one of the most prominent 
which they had to uphold. 

The deep suffering which they passed through 
on account of it, is sufficient evidence of their 
sincerity, in representing it to the world asa feli- 
gous duty. 

Those not familiar with the history of our So- 
ciety may derive some knowledge of the extent 
of this suffering, from the circumstance that up- 
wards of 4200 Friends were in prison at one time 
in England, chiefly on this account—more than 
0) of these being in the city of London. (See 
Sewel’s History, New Edition, vol. 2, p. 3.) 

But it was not alone in the increase and preser- 
vation of their own spiritual strength, that this 
testimony had to them its importance. They 
doubtless knew that while assembling themselves 
intheir simple places of worship, with nothing to 
attract the mind from inward communion, and 
there waiting the promptings of the Divine In- 
structor—that they were showing the inconsis- 
tencies of the machinery of priestcraft, with its 
gorgeous edifices, stated ministry, and imposing 
forms, more forcibly than they could by the most 
eloquent preaching without such example. 

We believe that circumstances have not so 
@ianged as to diminish these obligations. 

In this age of philosophy and high mental cul- 
ture, it is important that we comprehend our own 
natures, that our intellectual efforts be directed in 
proper channels, and, that while reaching after 
what we consider great principles, we do not 
overlook the elements of what are still greater. 
It is as true now as it was when Friends first felt 
the obligation, or in the days of the Apostle, that 
to neglect the assembling of ourselves together 
“ asthe manner of some is,” is a dereliction from 
reasonable duty; and however the eyes of many 


have been opened to the beautiful simplicity of 


the religion of Jesus, the dark shadows of priest- 
craft are still over the world, and its spirit is still 


active in devising means to enslave the minds of 


men. 





In looking over the world, we are impressed 
with the conviction that no period of its history, 
ever demanded more faithfulness of action on the 
part of those who are concerned for the promotion 
of Truth ; and it is an error to suppose that sim- 
- obedience to such small requisitions as a regu- 
ar attendance at religious meetings has little to 


do with the happiness of others, or the advance- 
ment of universal good. We should remember! proof that in others we are still under the influ- 
that the faithful performer of unobtrusive duty, is 
often as eminently useful in stimulating others to 
faithfulness, as those who are more conspicuously way to discouragements from this source. The 
engaged. The Scriptures testify that—“he who) 


ruleth his own spirit is greater than he who taketh 


a city,” 


That the duty of assembling together for the 
purpose of worshipping our Heavenly Parent, is 
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blocks in the way of sincere seekers after Truth. 
Many are looking for such fruits at our hands, as 
are consistent with the principles we profess, and 
having themselves yet seen these principles but 
iunperfectly, they desire to find in us evidence of 
their value. We must admit that this desire is 
too often disappointed ; however obedient many 
of us are in this one respect, our conduct vives 


ence of the spirit of the world. 
But we would caution Friends against giving 


weaknesses of others should not impair our attach- 
ment to Truth, or lessen our estimate of its valug. 
None of us know what a brother has overcome in 
attaining his present condition, or how far he 
would have fallen short of it, but for his faithful- 


founded on the higher wants of our natures as | ness on this subject. 


human beings, is evidenced in the practice of 


those whose lives are acknowledged to have been 
most nearly in accordance with the precepts of | Meetings, and especially from those held on first- 
Christianity, and whose example has shed the! day afternoons and on fourth~iays. When we 
brightest and most enduring light on succeeding! compare those present with the whole number 
ages. 


| 


We observe with sorrow the absence of se 
large a portion of young persons from our religious 


who are members, there is evidence of great re- 


Feeling then, that it is not a question of mere|missness on the part of their friends and care 


sectarian interest, we can confidently ask our 
fellow members to review the grounds of this tes- 
timony, and if, (as we trust they will,) they find 
it not only connected with all our duties as a reli- 
gious body, but an important aid to individual fi-| we feel especial solicitude—the temptations of 
delity, they will find too that as they are faithful | these are great, and needing as they do all the 
the difficulties which now rise up in the way of | safeguards that can be thrown around them, those 
its fulfilment will be removed. 


takers. 

For the large class who are engaged as appren- 
tices or otherwise, in this city, many of whom are 
separated from their parents and particular friends, 


who have assumed their oversight should consider 


We are aware that these difficulties present | well their responsibilities. And if in fulfilling 


themselves under a multiplicity of forms. Dis-| these there seems to be a clashing with temporal 
couragements arising from pecuniary trials affect | interests, let them not forget that obedience to 
many ; like Peter, while walking on the sea,; Divine requisitions can never be inconsistent 
these are anxious to meet the Saviour, but, like | with our highest good, for, “ godliness is profitable 
him, they lack faith i his protecting power. 


unto all things, having the promise of the life that 


Many of us thus circumstanced, conclude, that | now is, and of that which is to come.” 


when we have hedged ourselves around with 
more of the fruits of our own wisdom and indus-| care of concerned parents has had in attaching 
try, we can then afford to carry out our convic-| some of us to this testimony, we feel that a heavy 
tions. Let us not forget that the language address- | responsibility rests on the heads of families : there 


ed to one formerly, who had thus prepared him- 


required of thee.” 
And let us remember too, that He to whom we 


owe life, and all the enjoyments of existence, has 


power to bless our humblest efforts, or blast in a 
moment the most sagacious plannings of human 
wisdom. 

Others who profess strong interest in the prin- 
ciples of Friends, and acknowledge the importance 
of the mission our Society has to fulfil, are heard 
to say, that THerr attendance at meetings is use- 
less; that they go and return day after day with- 
out benefit, and that they can spend their time 
more profitably at home. Now we believe a 
proper consideration will show the fallacy of such 
views; none perhaps can say that they always 
feel an IMMEDIATE benefit from thus assembling, 
and very few that they never feel any; that the 
advantages to ourselves are not greater, perhaps 
all will admit is our own fault. But there are 
other considerations ; if our Society organization 
has the importance here granted, it should be sus- 
tained by those who thus estimate it. The liber- 
ty claimed, if acted upon by all; would virtually 
disband it. Every organization, whether of a 
social or religious character, requires that some 
sacrifices should be made by individual members 
for the benefit of the whole, and duty to others 
may thus demand our attendance, even when it is 
a cross to our own feelings. 

Another source of discouragement, is the want 
of faithfulness on the part of those who profess to 
feel and fulfil this obligation, and who are regular 
in their attendance of meetings. It is well for 
such of us to consider how far we are stumbling 





And when we recur to the influence which the 


are those who can testify with gratitude that their 


self, was—“thou fool, this night shall thy soul be | love for religious Meetings has been to them an 


anchor of safety when the waves of temptation 
had threatened to overwhelm them. 

As a means of interesting children in our Meet- 
ings for worship, we believe the practice of indu- 
cing them at suitable seasons, to retire in quiet- 
ness at home, in company With those they love, 
will, if properly conducted, be eminently usefil 
to them, and a source of strength to their parents. 

There is need for all to recur to first principles. 
If we desire a renewal of the integrity, and de- 
votedness, and love for each other, which charae- 
terised our predecessors, we should imitate their 
example and seek the foundation on which they 
stood. Instead of being discouraged at what ap- 
pears to be a low state of society, let us remember 
what INDIVIDUAL FAITHFULNESS accomplished in 
its earlier days. If afew individuals were instru- 
mental at that dark period, under the Divine 
blessing, in awakening so many to love and good 
works, what may we not hope from similar fideli- 
ty now! 

Asan important means of awakening an incr+a- 
sed interest in our religious Meetings, we atlec- 
tionately invite Friends of all classes to cultivate 
more assiduously, feelings. of social interest and 
Christian sympathy with each other. As these 
increase, we shall be more willing to give and re- 
ceive wholesome counsel}, the strong will find it 
incumbent upon them to bear the infirmities of 
the weak ; our young and secluded members wil! 
not be left to struggle with their difficulties alone 
and without sympathy ; and those who are taking 
their first steps in our testimonies will have the 
hand of encouragement extended to them. 
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| id of magnifving our minor diffic ulties let 
i! found watching over each other for good, 
' cultivating an interest in the great principles 


i re fundan ental to our profe SsiOD, and con- 
eo ralne which our Views do harmonize. 

Heinz Chins clothed with Christian charity, and 

+ ovidence of our claims to dise iple ship by 

livia eneh other—we shall be drawn together in 

mids of trae fellowship and led to seck with 

1 od Neht. a communion of hearts before 

1) throne of Him who is the Bountiful Giver of 


half of the Monthly Meeting of 
, € Pljlsdelphia (held at Cherry St.,) 
hoi, iS#5, by 
WI LAM aoe le 


Se LERKS. 
LNA Hi. 


JOR: SEY 7 


ree 6 ee en, Ramee AS EE 


~autifal lines have been obligingly hand 
dent, to whose poetical vein we have 


' for similar favors. 


Por riendst Weekly Intelligencer. 


nee, in glancing over one of our city pa- 
my afenitlui Was 


IK 
rch pleased with it, that I was induced to try to 


caught by the caption of a prose 


' cul 


voring Pareuts;” and upon perusal, I 


verse. In the fullowing lines, I have embo- 


sentiment and story, and with a “ poets 


| some from my own imagination. 


early dew was on the ground; 
‘Nhe lark above, was singing ; 
wu’ * floral bells’ all strewn around, 
ry 


heir perfumed praise were ringing. 
\ stranger wandered forth that morn, 


fn qunet mood to ponder,— 


breathe earth’s incense, newly born,— 


ce—to dream—to wonder. 


Roun 
iyed to where the willow waves 


In sadness o'er the place of gravee. 


\nJ on a mound quite newly made,— 
’ 


rfaces touched with mourning,— 


{vil their offerings laid; 


‘lowers, the turf adorning ; 
\\ luist near them, seated on the grass, 


Vi uh thouzhtful face, and holy, 


he youngest child, a little ‘ass 


’ 
Sreomed coupreliending slowly 


1 object of ther tender care 
i way they bad brought Annie there. 
'resa With scraps of crape arrayed, 
nole WoUrning 


oth 


(hase it spint Dr 


tolen, 


i) the rt suinetimes made 
ach, 
© poverty 8 all-powertul sway 
( hecks costiter sighs of sorrow, 
tear the dead may take to-day, 
he bread tor life to-morrow ; 
li think, respect they thus have proved, 


Vor dear ones gone, though dearly loved. 


Phe stranger turned with silent tread, 


Yad gazed with sad emotion : 


. 


Ho thought of his own early dead, 


w) slept beyond the ocean. 


Vy atte ones, whose grave is this 
hat ve are strew ing over 
With Mowers. whilst the dew-dropss kiss 
ts vet upon the clover ! 
SUA hace Se this lo st sad resting place,— 
The end of all our mortal race ? 
bliss 


‘Mee Was gentle, and ke sighed— 
ilo spoke iu tone entreating, 


boy replied, 


iotier's grave,” the 


——— 





As he returned the greeting. 
And did your father bid you come 
To honor thus her dwelling, 

To strew these o'er her narrow home, 
Whilst grief, his heart was swelling ? 

‘Ah, no! for father long hath lain 

With Willy dear and sisier Jane.’ 


The stranger brushed a tear away, 

‘That down his cheek was streaming. 
‘When did they die, said he, ‘my boy 
His eyes with pity beaming, 
was winter time when father died, 

He went with little warning ; 
They buried mother by his side 
Two weeks ago this morning,— 
And sister Jane and Willy dear 
Died long ago. 


7 ' 


-They all lie here. 


‘Then who hath told you thus to do,— 
Why spend ye thus vour hours,— 
Say little one with eyes of blue, 
Why dost thou plant these flowers " 
She gazed up in the stranger's face ; 
Tears in those blue eyes started ;— 


She answered with expressive grace, 


> 
And manner simple-hearted, 
‘Nobody bade us strew them here ; 


But, oh we loved our parents dear" 


Oh what is there that earth eer 
Of all he 
Like that warm love, w! 


gives 

wealth and beauty 

lich only lives 
To nourish filial duty ! 

How 
Our hearts 

When all the 


Like eo mn leaves have perished ; 


blessed, to honor those whose worth 


have dearly cherished, 


mortal part on earth, 


And by our deeds of virtue prove 
Our deep respect and hearty love. 


FO} 


A.B. J. 
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The Caledoni iy C pee 


™ 


tain Lott, arrived at B 


clock on Mom lay b ig! ht. 


There has been an important debate in 


F . ‘ | eto -— Rissst ities Pagtos) i, 
liament on the Oregon, disclosing the view of England on | “#09 to urge the necessity and tac importance of th 


that subject. It was deemed so isnportant that the opinion 


of the British Ministry should be known in America th 


} sos an amelie okie . 
_ the Caledonia was detained one day in order to bring out interested, taking the entire control of it, 
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Christi andSen Antonio, apd several parties of Mexican 
traders have been captured and murdered. The Indians 
are reported to number about eight hundred or one thousand 
streng. This great inundation of savages in Northern 
Mexico has produced great consternation in the region of 
country bordering upon the Rio Grande, They have com- 
mitted numerous depredations upon citizens and property, 
and carried into captivity men, women and children. 


The following are given as the substance of the charges 
on which Santa Anna is to be tried for his life. After de- 
claring that sufficient grounds for them exist, he is charged 
with having “attacked the system of government, esta’ 
lished on the organic basis; dissolved the departmental as- 
sembly of Quaretoro—arrested its deputies, and suspend 
its Governor; co-operated in the publication of the dacree of 
he 23th November of the previous year, and resisted, 


with 


armed forces, the r¢e-establishment of a constitutional zoveri- 
ment of the Republic,” : 
PORT AU PRINCE 
Dates from Port au Prince have been reeled to the 
of March. ‘The President is lying sick at St. Mares. Port 
au Prince was quite healthy—not a single cace of sickness 
having been reported during Captain Robinson's stav. ‘The 
brig Republic, Capt. Wilson, arrived out in the short passage 
of eight days from New York. The United States shi; 
Vandalia, Captain Chauncey, was in port, 


27t 
~it 








MEXICO. 

The news of the passage of the annexation resolutions ay 

pear to have excited a warlike spirit, and it was openly pro- 

claimed that the ports were to be closed against Americ: 
shipping, and a protest addressed to all friendly nations. 

As is their custom the Mexicans talk very boastingly, 


ht 
we doubt whether they have the hardihood to declare war. 
An English Frigate is announced as having gone ¢ 
Galveston to inform the Texas Government on the part 0} 


Mexico, that the latter country would acknowledge the 
dependence of Texas, provided Texas refused to consent | 
annexation with the United States. We 
interest for the next advices. 


shall look + 








tr. Amos Kendall has returned to Washinzton from + 
visit to New York, The Washi 


net 


on Constitution sv: 


' . . 
yston at 11 o- | that he has failed to make a satisfactory contract for exten! 
it 


nding the line of Telegraph from Baltimore to New York 


the British Par- | In making this announcement, the Constitution takes cces 


. CG 
entire right in this Subject, « 
satisfactory to Professor Moree and «t!. 


i 


SOuM other Way, 


It is an avent «) 


| te s in ne tv a 
the debate on the question which took place in Parliament | 0 Vast and aw an influence over the prosperity a: ! 
: ivers 1 interns 
| on the 4th instant. | diversified interes 


The railway fever continues unabated in England. 


The spring is extremely backward in Great Britain, | 


| which is altogether more favora!le for the truit crop. 


eign free grown labor sugars,is becoming more gi neral| velli 
i aye 


\ than was in the first instance contemplated. 


{Switzerland continues in her Jesuitical excitement. 
| 
Trans-atlantic mail steamers immediately. 
{ Marine has reported a lav, precisely like that of 1841, by 
which fou: 
| New York. 
It was reported in Dublin, fast week, that Mr. O'C nell, | 
unable longer to withstand the pressure from the ‘leaders of 
the Young Ireland party, of the 
on the | 
same scale as those which created so much apprehension in 
the year 1843. 


will attempt, in the course 


jensuing summer, to reorganize monster meetings 


TEXAS, 
Verbal intelligence from Corpus Christi, received at Gal 
veston on the 25th 


vidual ¢ dae merely. 


s of the country, tobe controlled lv 


aig hie 


The welfare as well as us 


terests of the country, require tat the Government 


, control it. 


' 
| 
The French Government intend to organize a line of | 


The Minister of | 


| ‘The operation of the new tariil, especially as respects for- | 





he Postmaster General has ordered the oMfices of the t 
ling Agents of the Department and five Deputivs, ' 
lished, and by this movement alone 


be saved. 


be ab some $.25,!:.0 
will Ife seems to have all contracts made wit 


P ' 
i tas 


reference to the satety and speed of transportation 


| ms uls, and not to the mode, whether by four-borse couch: s 


steamers are to run between Cherbourg and } 


| 
ti 





or on horsebacs. 
A large drugwill is in progress of erection, and will shot 
ly be completed, at Camden, a little above the Marke :-si. 
Ferry. ‘This establishment will be chiefly used in te clipe 
ping and rasping of logwood, Nicaragua, and other ve 


| 


uit, states that the whole country be- | charte ral for a capital of $800,000. 


, woods. and will be, it is said, the only mill or factory of thx 
kind, sowth of New York. The machinery is to be i Rpei!- 
ed by a powerful steam engine, audevery new improvement 
in the arts of preparing dye woed for the market, wii! be 
introduced. 


A second manufacturing company at (iloucester, 


3 


The landholders of 


heer 


tween the Nueces and Rio trende, is in possession of the | Gloucester already seem to anticipate the speedy cr: Af 
Camanche Indians. Al! tr 


ade has ceased between Corpus 


a large town. 








We learn from the Cumberland Civilian that Messrs 
Gonder, Hazlehurst & Co., contractors for building the rai! 
rad ofthe Maryland Mining Company, broke ground in the 
_ camencement of their operations, on Monday last, near the 
.ompany’s mines in Allegheny county. Indeed, every thing 
pears to be in a flourishing condition in that part of the 
State, and large orders for castings are being received at the 
, cous founderies. 


\Ve learn from the Alexandria Gazette, that the recent 
eve!) of cold weather and high winds, have had the eflect of 
-aeeking the run of shad and herring, though if the weather 
-jould continue for a few days as mild as it was yesterday, 
to probability is that a good run may be expected. Shad 

. selling at Washington, on Saturday, at $8 per thou- 


\V> learn from the Kenawha, Va., Republican, that a new 
‘roam of gas, has been struck by the salt manufacturers 
tcre, which is very powerfal: Torcine GFF cblhtima to the 
icught of one hundred feet ubeve the ground. It says that 
hore isgas enough in one of ‘these currents to light all the 
sosin the Union. One of them took fire a few days 
vce, and did some considerable damage before it could be 
a 1 


= 2UCUe 


I: acems that the mortaltty among tie fish, which visited 

.- shores a sort time since, is extending southward. The 

t --ayune says:—“ A goud deal of speculation is indulged 

ins to the ‘eause of the mortality among the fish at the 

‘N\.w Basin and in the Canal. ‘here are thousands of 

-a! fish floating upon the surface. It is worthy the atten- 
© of naturalists to investigate the matter,” 


‘The New York Express contains a list of forty-two ves- 
sls, which arc now missing and supposed or known to be 
int, furming am aggiegate destruction of life and property 

‘nost without a parallel ia the history of commercial enter- 

We select from among thes following, which bad 

d from or were bound to this port: —Drig Mary Ana, 

i; Baltimore for Nasaaz; sailed Sept. 27—not heard 

{or Sch. Joseph Brown, from Providence for altimore 

1 i) lee—not heard from. Schr. Susan Eliza, from Bal- 

tor for Castine—40 days out. Brig Gazelle, from An- 
1 ch for Belimore 24th Sept.—not heard from. 


‘. new process for making hats has been patented in this 

At prescut the bodies of fur hats are generally 

with cowmvn fur alone, or common fur aad wool 

!; und the Gne fur is put on the outside afterwards, 

‘worked in. ‘The new process consists ia making two 

arate and distinct Lats—one of common fur or wool, or 

yomixed,to whieh is applied the stfJaning; and the 
‘er very thin aad of tine fur, to be slipped on the other. 


' 


\ Fhe in Dismal Swamp, was raging with unabated 
fury, at the last accounts. Te eapteins of two schooners, 
ve passed through the Canal on the 11th inst. to Norfolk, 
“ce apyteuens.ve at times, that they would be compelled 
*. abandon their vessels, so intense was the heat. Itis as- 
sted that the fire bes driven from their biding places a 
lowe number of runaway slaves, who have, in many cases 
* eo secreted for years ; and thatan old black woman, being 
burt out of ber cepacious home, sought out and claimed 
raster; and, in addition to this return of property, 
agit with her eleven children, all her own, sorving as an 
‘eanity or remuneration for her long absence. “ Airy 
yp cotcy of bears, foxes, and other animals, alrea ly roasted, 
‘to be found; and all that a hungry men has to do, is’to 
tothe smoking meats and satiate his appetite.” 


‘\ Citeular issued by the Postmrster at Montreal, an. 
vices that am agreement has been concluded with the 
vernment, Of the United States for the ¢onvevance 


tt ouch its territory of the correspondence of Great Britain 
1-{*an- 
aid Canada, 


i 


“he Observatory at Cincinnati is completed... The great fram the State School Fund—and also to 
“sescope has beea placed in the building, and,tue .\stzoqo-| same purpose the interest of the surplus revenue. 


er 13 at bis poste 


FRIENDS’ WEERLY INTELLIGENCER, 


Philadelphia Markets. 

FLOUR & MEAL.—At the close of last week about 
4000 barrels Superfine Flour was taken, partly on specula- 
tion at $4 374 per bri. Since, holders have refused that 
rate, and small lots of favorite brands have been taken at 
$4 50, which is now the asking rate. Rye Flour is steady 
at 3 124 with large sales. Corn Meal isin fair demand a; 
2 15 a2 18} per bri. for Penna. 

GRAIN.—Demand moderate for Wheat at 90 cts. a $1! 
for inferior to good quality. Rye—sales of about 3)00 
bushels at 60 a 62 cts. Corn—sales of Penna. round, yel- 
low, 45 2 46, Southern do 43 a 44, and white 48 a 43 
Penna. Oats 28. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is steady at $13 a 13 50 for 
Western Mess, and $11 for Prime; Beacon is in fair re- 
quest, and the stock being light prices are very firma at 8} a 
8} cts. for Hams; 7 a 74 for Sides, and 6 a 64 for Shoul- 
ders. Lard is in fair demand at 7} a 83 as in quality. 

SEEDS.—Market quiet. Further sales ofClover-seed a * 
3 75 for prime quality. Flaxseed is steady at 51 39 per 
bushel. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Grarrinc.—Melt beeswax and tallow tozether, 
stirring in a little chalk if handy: while hot dip 
in some strips of rags ; then tear them into strips 
snitable toenvelop the stock and scion. Let th» 
stock and scion be so covered as to prevent the 
escape of the sap or the introduction of water, 
and the work is finished. 

WarrLes.—Milk, 1 quart; eggs, 5; flour, 14 
pound ; butter, 4 pound ; yeast, I spoonful. When 
vaked, sift sugar and powdered cassia 1 thei. 

Potter’s Patent Water-proor Ciotit.—tsini- 
glass, alum, soap, equal parts; water sutiiciont, 
Dissolve each separately, and mix the solution, 
with which imbue the cloth on the wrong side: 
dry and brush the cloth weil, jirst with a dry 
brush, and afterwards (lightly) with a brush dip- 
ped in water. 

Watnet Catsup.—Walnut-shell juice, 3 gal- 
fons; salt, 7 pounds; ginger, 8 ounces: shallots, 
8 ounces ; garlic, 8 ounces ; horse-radish, 8 ounces: 
essence of anchoves, 1 quart. Mix. 

To Prextr Witr Watnxvrs.—Pare them, un- 
til the white appears, then simmer for ten mi- 
autes in salt and water, drain, and put them inte 
ihe bottles with a little mace and sliced nutmes: 

lastly, pour on the vinegar (hot) and cork inune- 
diately. 

Rep Ixk ron Writinc.—Boi! over a slow fir 
4 ounces of Brazil-wood, in smali raspings of 
chips, in a quart of water, till a third part of the 
| water is evaporated. Add during the boiling, 2 
drachms of alum in powder. When the ink i: 
cold, stream it through a fine cloth. Vinegar or 
stale urine is often used instead of water. In 
case of using water, adding a very smal! (jiantity 
of salamoniac would improve this ink. 

Brive Inx.—Take sulphate of indizo, dilute if 
iwith water till it produces the color required. — It 
jis with sulphate very largely diluted, that the 
‘faint blue lines of ledgers and other account books 
lare Tuled. If the ink were used strong, it would 
'be necessary to add chalk to it to neutralize th: 
‘acid. | The sulphate of indigo may be had of the 
| woolen dyers. 

} SN YW ORO Ba ER 

| In the history of our town meetings never Jid the caus 
of education and of sound morals receive so gratifying » 
| tibute as in the vote of Monday for Common Schools. ft 
| Was resolved by a most emphatle and spirited majority, to 
,raise for Common Schools double the sum appropriated 


sryral cy 1 
apynry by tur 


| Hiunterdon Gazette. 
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THF GOD OF THE WoklD 


Tas gray of the desert's dawn 
Had tinged the mighty mound 
That stands as the tomb of Babylon 
On her ancient river's bound, 
For the land hath kept no trace beside 
Of the old Chaldeans’ power and pris. 


Upon that lonely height, 
To mark the morning climb 
The skies of his native solitade, 
The Genius of the desert stood, 
And saw the conqueror Time 
Approach en pinions swift and dim, 
But ever welcouw was he to hin. 


From his journey left no track 

On the long untrodden sand, 

No human hopes or homes wert there 
No blooming face or flowing hair, 

To fear his withering hand; 

And the Genius grected hizn who mate 
So wide the bounds of his sceptre's stig te. 


They spoke of their ancient sway, 
Of the temples rich and vast 
That mouldered in their sight away: 
And the ecorn of ages passed 
O*er the desert dweller's lip and brow 
As he said,“what gods do they worship row! 


The father of the years 
Looked up to the rising sun, 
And said, “in the bounds his path . 
‘There reigns no gud but one. 
Ali faith beside hath grown faint aud coh . 


JECTS 


The only god in the worle is guid. 


‘Tis Gold in the city prov, 
‘Tis Gold in the bar!et low, 
To it they kneel with the bridal ver! 
And the moumer‘s garb of woe: 
And childhood's joy,and yout! 


And the peace of age are otlere! ther 


I stood on Nimrod‘s tower, 
When it rose to meet the stars, 
And the boundless pride and the emnpite mice 
Of the world's first conquerors, 
Brought tribute to the quis of vid, 
But they ne’er were served like Coat mi city 
They praise the Christians Eo. 
And they build him temples £1 
The prayer is made, and tie caeed 5 <1" 
But Gold is honvered there. 
For they bear from the holy plice o> 
That tells of a worship more | 


Still are the temples raised 
To the god of light and senz, 
For pianv scornand some ase born 
By tye tides of life alons, 
Who oft in their weariness look 
To the light they left mm that cho-en trace. 


la groves and crown d marts 

I have sought Love's shrines i 
Yet it may be Gratis silent bear 
‘Tbe ruins sill tema, 

But seorched by tire amd stuaned + 
And buried deep iu the dust of your 


‘nd has the world grown ol! 


ae ‘ i 
Tn vain? said the shadowy 
“4nd came at Jength to th 


But not the golden are: 

I= this the fruit of her latter daj 
}ror the gathered lore of centr 
And piled up wisdom of the as! 
‘U'o bow to ber very dust bast!“ 


FrAne 
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FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTLLIGENCER. 


From Chambers’ Journal. | of which may have caused considerable distress | few buttons and a portion of his shoes, alone re- 
LIFE IN THE SEWERS and ill will in some house above; and not unfre-| mained—his flesh aud his attire having been de- 








quently more valuable articles, which thieves, for 

i fear of detection, have thrown down when they 

Few who walk along the —— of London, | have been hard pressed by the officers of justice. 

alii see mile on mile of carriage-w ay and foote | [t might be thought that a life amid the vilest filth, 

pivement stretching out before them, and branch- | and amid so much danger and unpleasautness of 
nrout on every side, reflect upon the vast and | 


, \every kind, would allure but few; but the hope 
wonderful schemes of sewerage that extends un- | : 


: een jof the great prizes sometimes discovered in this 
derneath. From the remotest district of London | iniserable way deprives it of its terrors, and all the 
ty the river, small sewers flow into larger ones : | principal sewers that branch into the Thames have 
aud these again, after a long course and many \their regular frequenters. Were it not that the 
windings, into the Thames. Were a map execu- |tide gives them too little time for that purpose, 
t-d of these subterranean currents, so intricate, | they would extend their researches to the extremi- 
vet vs regular, like the veins and arteries of the | 













the only means by which it could be proved. 


darksome sewer. 
dead,” was returned by the jury. 


: ‘ties of London; but two orthree miles inland is 
jodies, it would convey a grander idea of the 


civilization of the capital than even the magnifi- 
cont streets, filled with the productions of the 
world, that extend above ground. Formed of 
wibstantial brick work, well arched and secure, 
they represent a sunken capital which has been 
variously estimated at the enormous sum of from 
one million anda half to two millions. sterling. | 
it is an interesting sight when any one of the | 
tnain sewers is under repair in a_ principal | 
'hroughfare, to see how deep the excavation is, and | 
how many lines of gas and fresh water pipes 
have to be traversed before the strong current of | 
foul water, running in its capacious brick channel, | 


\the utmost bound of their peregrinations. Those 
| who value their lives will not be tempted to ex- 
| tend their researches further, lest they should be 
| drowned by the rising waters of the river. 


About two years ago, these and some other 
particulars of their mode of life were first elicited 
in consequence of the following circumstance :— 
Anold man who had long pursued this calling 
was suddeuly missed. Every search was made 
for him by the few to whom he was known; and 
his wife and family, not without many fears that 
he had lost his way in the sewers, or had been 
surprised by the tide, and drowned in his efforts 
toescape, made anxious inquiries at every police 









is reached by the workmen. Several of these! ogee in London: but without receiving any 
jiain sewers Were open streams, meandering tidings of his fate. " Sloe elapsed, and his name 
through the fields before London became so gigan=| was passing from the oametahtiaidn of all but 
1 as it is now, and among the number may be! those who had lost their husband and father by 

ed the Fleet, running from beyound Islington, his disappearance, when a young man, passing 
through Bagnigge Wells, Clerkenwell, Fieldham, with his torch up the Fleet, at nearly a mile dis- 
fiolborn, and Farrington street, into the Thames, | tant fromthe place where it discharges stealf into 


onee capable, it appears, of bearing merchant Ves- | the Thames, was startled at seeing the figure of a 
s-lsas tar as Holborn; the Wallbrook running from h t 


: am /maa amid the darkness sitting at the junction of a 
Moorsfield past the Mansion-House, and by the | smaller sewer with the main current of the Fleet. 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, and by Dow-' yy, shouted, but received no answer, and heard 
yate into the Thames; and the Lang or Long! nothing but the rolling of the black and fetid 
Bourne, which still gives name to one of the water, and the splash an squeak of the numerous 
wards of London. ‘rats which he had alarmed. Advancing nearer, 
Any one who has walked over Blackfriars or he held the light to the face of the silent figure, 
Waterloo Bridge when the tide isdown, may have and beheld the ghastly countenance of a skeleton. 
ooserved men and boys, occasionally women,’ He was not a man of strong mind, and losing his 
walking upon the shores of the river, knee deep | self-possession in his horror, he stumbled against 
inthe slime, with baskets upon their backs, or’ it and fell. His light was extinguished. His situ- 
siung over their arms, picking up pieces of wood | ation was now sufficiently awful; but the added 
that have been left behind by the tide, or bits of horror of total darkness recalled his startled 
coal that have fallen from the numerous coal! faculties instead of scattering them entirely. He 
barges that come up laden from the pool, where | knew his way by the number of iron gratings at 
the collier vessels are moored, to discharge their intervals above, and groped along cautiously, 
cargoes at the wharfs further to the west. These | shouting as loud as he could, to keep up his own 
~imud-larks,” as they are sometimes called, bear | courage, and to startle the rats from his path, lest 
cenerally a bad character, being accused of not | he should tread upon one which would turn upon 
contenting themselves with the prizes they find on | him and fasten on his flesh. Grating after grating 
the shore, but of robbing the coal barges or other | was thus passed, and he heard the carriages rat- 
vessels on board of which they can creep at night- | tling above whenever he came near, and at times 
tall without detection. However this may be, | the conversation of the people. Once hestopp-¢ 
their functions do not end with the shore, but in| under a grating, by the side of which an old 
tue sewer. With torch in hand, to preserve them | woman sat at her apple-stall, and overheard her 
from the attacks of numerous large and ferocious | discourse with her customers, and was tempted to 
ruts, they wade, sometimes almost up to the mid-| give the alarm that he might be drawnup. This, 
dle, through the stream of foul water, in search | however, would have been a work of time, and he 
of stray articles that may have been thrown down | therefore decided to go on. He proceeded accor- 
the sinks of houses, or dropped through the loop-|dingly, and arrived at the Thames without acci- 
holes in the streets. They will at times travel | dent, and immediately informed his companions of 
tor two or three miles in this way—by the light|the discovery he had made. It was surmised at 
of their torches, aided occasionally by a gleam of that the skeleton was that of a man who had 


sunshine from the grating by the wayside—far | been so long missing. Information was given to 
urder the busy thoroughfares of Cornhill, Cheap-| the police, and a constable was despatched to see 
side, the Strand, and Holborn, very seldom able|the issue. He would not, however, venture u 

to walk upright in the confined and dangerous| the sewer, but remained by the river side to await 
vault, and often obliged to crawl on all fours like | the return of the three “ mud larks” who went up 
the rats, which are their greatest enemies. The | with torchesand a basket to bring out the remains 
articles they mostly find are potatoes and turnips,| of the dead man. They found, on reaching the 
ur bones, Washed down the sinks by careless scul-} spot, that the discoverer, in his fright, by falling 
ry maids; pence and half-pence, and silver} against the skeleton, had overturned it from its 


vins; occasioually a silver spoon or fork, the loss sitting position. A skull, a mass of bones, with a 





voured piecemeal by the rats. The remains were 
collected‘and brought out without accident. A 
coroner’s inquest was held on the following day, 
and the identity was established by the buttons, 
Of 
course it could never be known to a certainty 
how the life of this unfortunate being had been 
lost; but the general supposition was, either that 
he had been seized with a fit of apoplexy in that 
The simple verdict, “found 


Such is the romance of common things; and 
such is one of the many marvels that lie around us 
and beneath us, observable only by those who are 


disposed to study the manners, the habits, and the 


struggles of the poor. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY AT GREES- 
WICH. 


It is fair to suppose that but few persons in this 
country are ignorant of the existence of the inst!- 
tution whose name stands at the head of theew 
columns. Some, during a visit to London, and 
while sauntering in Greenwich Park, may hav+ 
seen its exterior. Others, again, have read of it 
in books of voyages, or seen the words printed in 
the margin of maps, as the point from which lon- 
gitude is reckoned. But very few possess any 
definite idea as tothe nature of the operations 
carried on within it; of the patient watching, 
amounting to severe labor, in conducting the ex- 
tensive, various and delicate observations fer 
which it has long been celebrated; or of their 
high importance in a® scientific and commercial! 
point of view. 

These points are, however, ably elucidated in 
the annual report for the present year of G. B. 
Airy, Esq., the astronomer royal, which, while it 
explains the satisfactory state of the scientific 
proceedings, contains also some general notices 
that may enable the great body of readers to com 
prehend the more than national value of such an 
establishment. 

It would not be out of place to give, before pro- 
ceeding farther, a brief history of the building, 
which is erected on the top of a gravelly hill in 
Greenwich Park, on the site of the ancient tower 
built by Duke Humphrey in the reign of Henry 
VI., commanding a fine .nd impressive view over 
the smoke-shrouded city, the flowing river alive 
with vessels, and the fertile plains of Essex. It 
was built by order of Charles IT., who, with all 
his levity, seems to have been aware of the impor- 
tance of science: the first stone was Jaid by Flam- 
steed, who had been appointed astronomer royal 
in August, 1675, and no delay took place in its 
completion and furnishing it with accurate instru- 
ments. By the words of Flamsteed’s com- 
mission, he was directed “to apply himself with 
the utmost care and diligence to the rectifying the 
tables of the motions of the heavens and the 
places of the fixed stars, in order to find the so- 
much desired longitude at sea, for perfecting the 
art of navigation.” With what success this has 
been done, may be inferred fram the remarkable 
words of Delambre, who, writing on the four 
volumes of observations by Maskelyne, astronomer 
royal at the commencement of the present century, 
observes, “that if by a great revolution, the sci- 
ences should. bejlost, and, thatfthis collection only 
werelsaved, there would be found in it materials 
sufficient to rear almost an entire new edifice of 
modern astromony.” 

The whole establishment comprehends two 
principal buildings, one the observatory the other 
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the dwelling-house; the former is a low oblong places of fixed stars necessary for ascertaining | not self-registering are read, some once in a day, 
erection, placed east and west, with four princi- instrumental errors arising in those observations. | come once in a week. : 
pal apartments on the ground floor, in which the | In the early history of the building, those were} In addition to these instruments, there are an 
most important observations are carried on ; in| regarded merely assecondary, but they appear to/anemometer. The last registers of itself the 
one of these, which has a double sloping roof fitted | have been followed up with the greatest regu-| force, direction and duration of winds. ‘There 
with sliding shutters, for convenience in obser-| larity even when all others were neglected. The | are also self-registering thermometers, which are 
ving transits, is the transit instrument, eight feet | effect of this regularity is most honorable to the | suspended from the sight ofthe Dreadnought hoe 
in length, resting on two stone pillars, and in-| institution ; are everywhere founded on the ob-| pital ship, forascertaining the temperature of th. 
teresting from having been used by the astrono-j servation at Greenwich, which is looked to as/ water of the Thames, with the object of assisting 
mers royal from the days of Hally. In an adja-| that from which alone adequate observations can | the registrar-general in the meteorological report 
cent apartment is the magnificent mural circle ry be expected ; and it is fair to predict that, while | affixed to his weekly sanitary report. 
‘Troughton, which was placed on its stone pier in | duties are as efficiently performed as at present,} In astronomical science, everything depends on 
4812, and although it has a diamater of nearly | lunar tables will always be founded on the same |the precision with which the longitude of a place 
eight feet, such is the accuracy with which it has| authority. To seafaring men lunar tables are of | is determined as regardsfany other fixed place : by 
been constructed, that its position may be ascer- | little less importance than true time; relying on /the transmission of chronometers from one point 
tained to the tenth of a second. In the other/their correctness, they sail away into the broad | to the other, this may be ascertained. An opera 
rooms are other circles, and a variety of astron-|ocean, over which the calculations made thou-| tion of this nature is now in progress to determine 
omical instruments, as well asa library containing | sands of miles distant serve as finger posts. In/|the difference of longitude between Greenwich 
many scarce scientific books. order to render this branch of the observations | and Pulkowa, in Russia. As it is necesyiry that 
It is, however, beyond our province to attempt still more efficient, an additional building is being the observers as well as the instruments should be 
» description of thefsplendid and complicated in- erected, in which the moon may be observed | interchanged, Mr. Struve, astronomer at the latter 
struments contained within the observatory, through her entire passage. Owing to the con- place has come over to make his observations 
which we should scarcely succeed in making in-| struction of the portion of the building at present | from this point, for which purpose a transit inst ru- 
telligible to the general reader ; suffice it to say, devoted to this purpose, one half of her course is| ment has been placed at his disposal. 
that the establishment is supported at the expense | V¢TY imperfectly observed, and one-fourth is The Nautical Almanac is generally printed 
of government, and is under the direction of the quite lost. When the new part is completed, it is| three years in advance, for the benefit of those 
lords of the admiralty. anticipated that the observations on our satellite | who go long voyages; the volume for the year 
Astronomical time isnot divided, like civil time, |™4Y be made almost every night; at present, | 1847 is now published. The list of stars for this 
; ; wierd . from the cause above alluded to, they do not ex-} work has a first claim in the astronomical observa- 
into two periods of twelve hours, but is counted d eidinehiaiiines Some id : Dr 3 
regularly from one to twenty-four. Now, it is ceed one hundred inthe year. Some idea of the/tion; and it is a rule that each star shall be ob- 
one of the most important object sin the duties of | Patience necessary on the part of the observer, served at least twenty times in every three years. 
the observatory to find the Trve time ; this is as- | ™4Y be inferred from the fact of his being re- Besides these, there are observations of stars for 
certained at Greenwich by accurate determination quired to watch from moonrise to an houror more | refraction ; of those selected for the moon eulmin- 





of the places of various stars, and their transit over 
the meridian. From these observations the mean 
solar time is computed ; and this once known, the 
finding of the longitude of any place is compara- 
tively easy. A knowledge of the true time being 
of the highest importance in keeping the reckoning 
of a ship on a voyage, the lords of the admiralty 
determined, about ten years since, on a means for 
marking down daily the hour of one o’clock. 
Such is the skill displayed in the observations, 
that this hour is now ascertained with the utmost 
nicety, and from the summit of the building has 
been made known with the greatest regularity 
trom the time the plan was first adopted. 

Every day, at five minutes to one, the captains 
of vessels in the river, within sight of the observa- 
tory, may be seen directing their telescopes to- 
wards a black ball slowly rising on a pole fixed on 
the roof of its north-western angle; they then 
prepare their chronometers, and keeping their 
attention fixed on the ball, which has become sta- 
tionary at the top of the pole, they note the in- 
stant when it begins to descend ; at that instant it 


Of late years, in addition to the astronomical, a 
series of magnetic and meteorological observations 
have been conducted at the observatory. For the !all hours of the night, (except on Sundays) when 
observation of the magnetic dip, and some other , 
points which could not be carried on near the 
great magnets, or other distributing influences, a 
small out building has been raised 0” wood, the 
greatest care being taken that no particle of iron 
should be used in the construction. 
extreme delicacy and susceptibility of some of the 
instruments in this apartment, that they are sus- 
pended by skeins of fibrous silk, enclosed in some 
instances within tubes of glass. These skeins are 
prepared at Manchester expressly forthe purpose; 
the fibres consist of seven or eight threads, as 
when reeled off in readiness for spinning; the 
slightest twist would render them unfit for use ; 
and it is essential that they should be of uniform 


There are three magnetometers, the magnets 
for which were made at Gottengen ; they are of 


after sunrise, or from an hour before sunset to’ ating list of the almanac : of those compared with 


comets, and others observed in trigonometrics! 


ee The sun, moon, and planets are observed 


lat every practicable opportunity, the latter through 


the moon only, with accompanying stars, is o!)- 
served. Occultations, diameters, and the eclipses 
and movements of Jupiter’s satellites, complete a 
catalogue which, for scope and detail, reflects the 
highest§credit on those concerned in its execution. 

The electrical apparatus is attached to a pole 
80 feet high, fixed in the garden; a wire con- 
nected with this is led into one of the rooms of the 
building, where pith balls, suspeneed near a bell, 
are attached to it. When the apparatus is excited 
by the electric state of the atmosphere, the balls 


become violently agitated, and striking against the 
| bell cause a ringing, which immediately attracis 


the attention of the attendent. 

In Flamsteed’stime, a well was sunk in tls 
garden 100 feet indepth, with steps leading to the 
bottom, for the purpose of observing the stars in 
the daytime ; but this has long since been arch d 


lished steel, each two feet in length, one inch ; : . 
= 2 = | over, as the improvements in the construction « f 


is one o’clock; and it will be obvious that the | anda half in width, and one quarter of an inch in | : 
mariner has then the opportunity of knowing | thickness. In reading off the results, allowance is | t’!¢scopes render it unnecessary. 
whether his chronometer is fast or slow; he may | made for the presence of iron in the apparatus The whole mass of observations, both meteor 
set it to the true time, and, by daily observation | \ hich supports them, or in other parts of the | logical and astronomical,is regularly printed, a 
of the descent of the ball, ascertain its rate of oom. These instruments, with the barometer, | quarto volume of some thousand pages appearing 
Boing. and the wet and dry thermometers, are observed |once a year. Most of these are distributed 
There is an apartment in the building appropri- | every two hours, day and night (except on Sun-| amongst the observatories all over the world, with 
ated to chronometers. It is the custom with ‘day :) the dew point four times every day ; the  @ View to assist the cause of science, and to faci. 
makers of those instruments to send them to the | magnetic dip is observed on the forenoon and tate the great series of observations, undertaken 
observatory for correction and trial. Their daily | afternoon of each of two days in every week ; on (at the expense of government, which have now 
rate isthen observed, and noted down for the use one particular day in every month, previously | been carried on for four or five years, and are «2.- 
of the owners ; the same course is followed with | determined for the observatories in various parts | pected to be brought to a conclusion in the preset 
the chronometers of shipslying in port. Visitors! of the world, and known as a term day, magnetic | Year. In order to have some security that the as- 
to Greenswich Park may frequently see a Captain | observations are made at every five minutes ; on|sistants, of whom there are nine regularly on the 
descending the hill with his time-keeper in a hand- | one day in each month, hourly observations of the | establishment, are in attendence to take their o- 
kerchief under his arm. The present number of| barometer are made ; observations with the acti-| servations at the time appointed, a clock, com. 
chronometers on trial exceeds one hundred, many | nometer, an instrument for ascertaining the radia- | monly termed “the watchman’s clock, is fixed 1+ 
of them being from governmeut ships paid off, and | tion of solar rays, are’ made when circumstances | the ante-room; it has no hands, but a series of 
thirty in preparation for the determination of the | are favorable ; electrical and extraordinary obser-| knobs, to which cords are attached on the dial- 
longitude of Valentia in Ireland. vations of any kind, when circumstances : require | plate, which turns round ; this is secured by a 
Another very important object in the institution | them. The indications of the self-registering | door with a lock and key, so that the only exter- 
and maintenance of the observatory, is the obser-| instruments are regularly preserved or read off ; | nal communication is by the cords, one of which 
vations of the moon, and the determination of the | the rain guages, &c., which are cumulative, but! being pulled by the assistant when he leaves, a 
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From the Athenaeum. 
TRAVELS THROUGH TI 


EUROPE, A. D., 1465—67. 
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Woe have already introduced to our readers the 
prolications of the Stuttgard Literary Union, of 
which the seventh volume is now laid before us. 


‘houch hardly as amus'ng as the peregrinations 
of Felix Faber through the Holy Land, this pilgri- 
nageotthe Bohemian nobleman, Leo von Rozmi- 
presents a curious contrast to the tales of 


) 
‘ 


ey 


travellers in our days. Here is no irreverent 
haste, in its railway flight, regardless of shrines, 


relics, and sanctuaries, and leaving behind, unno- 
treed, all the monuments of the past. Whatever 
were the political negociations intrusted to the 
cereof the noble pilgrim, they do not prevent him 
from stoying to pay his devotions at every hallow- 

{ spot. Of his supposed political errand we find 

thing inthe accounts given by his followers: 
their talk is of courts tournamounts, relics and 


i 
miracl 


+ 
Or 


% 


, 


vs 


| 
Bol am 
with some dip 


} 


emia, i 


set out on his journey, probably 
omatic mission, Nov. 26, 1465. 
The accounts are given of his pilgrimage; one by 
2 Bohemian, named Schaschek, and the other by 


| 


A 


. was the brother-in-law of George, king of 
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om ene end | breaves a hint of scepticism; but tells you great | led by two dukes, and with a canopy borne ov: 


- —— 
the (| tt r Tetzel,a native of Nuzemberg. , Theorie, C! 
to unon the attende? imal Bohemian is lost: but a Lata translation, 
he aoe out a century after tar journey, by Stan- 
nethe oxtr “ye sctenti i 
he obeory sto ‘ A, , has been pruserved, and now presented to 
of tustrneting th icers of the corps of jus in this beautifully, printed volume. Schaschek 
Envineets, who w Dy (do fo trace | seems to have. been his master’s appointed chroni- | 
tan born mo rtron of which, ajcler: Dut we prefer the old-fasbianed German of 
0! ee of TO miles, was to) Tetaed, who writes ayperentiy izom memory, an 
Geed points Theeountry thronzh) in @ neere famitiar aad gosaping style. In on 
rast is deséribed a8 surpass | fespect his ‘memoranda may de awodel for wri- 
linientties the conception of any Euro-) ters of travels, for their purely objective style. 
it consists of trnervious forests, steep| He neverturns away from the curigsities presen- 
1 ; sworn A survey of the ted te his notice in venerable relics, costly shrines | 
impo ian was therefore arranzed | and splendid courts to indulge in sentiments or 
tropoper royal. fourded on a determina-! talk about himself. The contrast between the | 
{ (he absolute Intitnde an ference of |on-| teal and the ideal was not discovered in his day. | 
Mthe two extremities. The difference of! The world seems to fit exactly to his mind. He 
ude was cet ned bv the transter of chro-| utters no exclamations of disappointment, never 
ters, by a very circuitous route fr ! gre 
er or ich the necessary compuia- | Wonders with all the quiet, assurance af a man who 
wert nd mars: laid of for starting | only states some obvious fact about the weather. 
th Vin Noth oxtropities, One perty,!® There are many goldsmiths in London,” andthe service s 
c ve yore than f2 pailes throuch the;“there is at Londona crucifix which has been 
wel r ly aur don the brow ef'a) heard to speak,” are equaily commoneptace ficts 
fat seeing fe t} Hin the woods on} with Tetzel. It is the tale of wenader issuing 
! t |hi : Oi : viich opened gradual Yy und | from the lijis contrasted with the quiet gravity 
l tobe the | ft! opp yottes party. Onyse tried Upon the cou ibenaace, Which gives to our 
finnire the lines til! they were abreast of each | old travellers their pleasing Naivete. In one 
hor, tie dist was found to be BEE feet a| pomt his narrative, like all old tales of travellers, 
rence Which se inan er ie 0 
4 second of Gime in the renee of lon i | indeed, there were no people in his day. How 
Phe performance of this eperation reflects; could he foresee thet we should ever be so un- 
hichest ', nt, heorsenzagec. TTran-| rea mably curious as to m@ulre how the common 
MM ( 1 observ: ns made on | People fared, whet sort of houses, beds, fuod, 
delieacy evervthing Gepended, when the} clothing and furniture they had! He gives us 
i w wer than 1% decrees below | the crear of his observations, in the shape of gay 
Sand when the native tents, thouch paid | courts and dead men’s bones, and leaves us to guess 
tochly. desericd on account of the severity of the | abort such “ thrice-skimmed sky-blue as the lives 
ther | ond customs of ordinary people.” 
sch is a brief outline of an. establishment} At Nurenberg our pilgrims stayed to enjoy 
vo jeh. whether we coasider the nature and utility | thew first treat of dry and mouldering relics. 
its operations, or the comparatively small ex-| Pience they proceeded to Heidleberg, Frankfort, 
hense at which they are c ted. has creat | Mayence and Cologne, where they attended the | 
laims on our respect. We tt that our neces. | festival of the Three Kings. Next they journeyed 
ily brief sketch will ¢ diminish the stupid | ) Brussels, Bruges, and Calais: then crossed the 
wonder with which the unpretencing structure is | channel—* where the sea made by lord and his 
regarded by thousand: who elim> the hill on companions soill that they lay on the deck like 
which it stands. Let them think over its histori-| dead men”—caught a sight ol “high, chalky 
ext associtions, and its importance not merely | Me untatis,” and a castle put by evil demons, 
nationally, but in connection with the whole! (at Vover,) ana landed at Sandwich, Where ut is 
world. the custom for people to go about the streets with 


music all night, shouting and telling from what 
point the wind blows.” From Sandwich they 
hastened tothe shrine of St. Thomas a Beckett, 
where they found an immense collection of pre: 
cious relics; such were the curiosities of Canter- 
bury in olden time. 

From Canterbury we rode through the kingdom 
of England to the head city, called Lund (Lon- 
don] where the king holds his court. It is a very 
brave and noble city, and carries on trade with all 
the countries. There isa multitude of people in 
it, many tradespeople, especially goldsmiths and 
clock-makers, and very beautiful women. In the 
city we found the King [Edward IV;] who when 
he heard of my master’s arrival, had a costly 
lodging-place prepared for him, and sent out to 
meet him his herald and some of his courtiers, with 
whom my Lord rode into the city. The King 
soon after invited my master to his court. Here 
we saw the very great reverence which his ser- 
vants paid to him; great noblemen have to kneel 
before him. Also, he gave his hand to my Lord 
and his noble companions. Then my Lord ac- 
quainted him with the purpose of his journey, and 
the King was very well pleased with it, and be- 
haved very friendly towards my Lord. The 
King isa very proper, handsome man, and has the 
finest set of courtiers that a man may find in 
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Lord Leo and all his noble companions 


them a very costly feast, and also | 


>» and 
le Zavé to 


‘operations | idang Pawlowski, afterwards the Bishap of Ol-,of them the medal of his order, to every knicht 


roiden one and to every one who was not aknuich' 


a silver one, aad he himself hung them uponth.ir 
necks. Another day the King called us toconrt. 
In the moming the Queen [Elizabeth Woodlvilte} 
,went from child-bed to church with a splen tid 
procession of many priests, bearing relies, and 
;many scholars, a!] singing and carrying burninz 
\candes. Besides there was a great company 0! 
}women and maidens from the country and from 
London, who were bidden to attend. There w 


also a great number of trumpeters, pipers, and 
other pla with forty-two of the King’s sing- 
¢inen, Who sung very sweet. Also, there wore 
four and twenty heralds and pursuivants, anJ 
sixty lords and knights. Then came the Queer 
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herhead. Behind her followed her mother an. 
above sixty Iadics and maidens. Having hear 
and kneeled down in the church, 
she returned with the same procession to her po- 
i lace. Here all who had taken a part in the pr - 
cession Were invited to a feast, and all sat down 
the men and the women, the clergy and the laity 
each in his rank, filling four Tarce rooms. Als: 
he King invited my Lord, alt his noble attend- 
ts tothe table where he usually dined with his 
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ror of only a quor-| Gisappoints us: he tells us little of the people;j| courtiers. Andone of the King’s greatest lords 


mst sit at the King’s table, upon the King’s stool, 
jin the place of the King; and my Lord sat at ti 
same table, only two steps below him. Then al! 
the honours which were due to the King had to 
ibe paid to the lord who sat in his place, and alss 
tomy lord,and it is incredible what ceremoni:s 
iwe observed there, While we were eating, the 
| King was making presents to all the trumpeters, 
| piners, players, and heralds: to the last alone bh 
jgave four hundred nobles, and every one when 
ie received his pay, came to the tables and told 
aloud what the King had given hime When my 
lord had done eating, he was conducted into 
costly, ornamented room, where the Queen was 
to dine, and there he was seated in a corner that 
ihe micht see all the expensive provisions. The 
Queen sat down on a golden stool, alone at her 
table, and her mother and§the King’s. sister stoo j 
(far below her. And when the Queen spoke to 
|her mother or tothe King’s sister, they kneeled 
down every time before her, and remained kneel- 
ing until the Queen drank water. And all her. 
ladies and maids, and those who waited upon her, 
even great lords, had to kneel while she was eat- 
ing, which continued three hours.(!) After dinner 
there was dancing; but the Queen remained 
| sitting upon her stool, and her mother kneeled 
before her. The King’s sister danced. with two 
prvend and the beautiful dances and reverences 
perturmed before the Queen—the like Ihave nev- 
er seen, nor such beautiful maidens. Among 
them was eight dutchesses, and above thirty coun 
tesses and others, all daughters of great people. 
After the dance the King’s singing men came in 
and sang. When the King heard mass sung in his 
private chapel, my lord was admitted. Then the 
King had his relics shown to us, and many sacred 
things in London. Amongthem we saw a stone 
from the Mount of Olives upon which there is the 
foot-print of Jesus Christ, our Lady’s girdle, and 
many other relics. * * England is. a smail 
country, long and narrow, full of villeges, towns, 
castles, woods, and cultivated fields. There are 
many wild heaths, in some parts affording pastur- 
age,in others ouly reeds and rushes. The greatest 
produce of the land is in sheep. These find pas- 
turage through summer and winter upon the 
heaths. There are also several parks, with many 
rare animals in them. 




















